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He had a terrible journey through desolate country, and once returned
on his tracks on a false alarm that a hostile force was approaching. When
he reached the neighbourhood of Deny he violated a convention under
which his troops had undertaken, pending negotiations, not to advance
within four miles of the city, and he and his escort were fired on from the
walls. After two days1 fruitless parleying he had to swallow the rebuff
and to return to Dublin.

Before leaving Dublin, James had yielded to pressure by the Irish
Catholics and had summoned a Parliament. This was his worst single
mistake, and it is curious that James, who throughout his life had hated
Parliaments and striven to prevent their meeting, should in the end
consent to call a Parliament at a time when he had every reason, personal
and public, to refuse. It could not be a legal Parliament, for under
Poyning's Law the Irish Parliament could not be summoned except
with the consent of the English Parliament; moreover, James must have
seen enough even during the few weeks he had been in the country to
realise that in the excited state of national feeling the Parliament would
do all it could to establish the independence of Ireland from England,
and that it would by its action exasperate the English against him and
make his restoration to the English throne impossible. This last reason
it would have been impolitic to bring forward, but he had an even sounder
argument against the meeting of Parliament, and one which should have
been urged on the Irish people unremittingly: they should have been
told the truth about the precarious state of their present independence
and urged to employ all their endeavours to defeating the national foe;
for while the leading men were deliberating in Dublin, who was to
organise the country for war? What Ireland wanted in the state of
anarchy in which it was, was a strong central government, and James
had neither the resolution to initiate and control, nor the reliable civil
and military officers to conduct such a government.

The members knew what they wanted, and they passed a number of
Acts in a great hurry and with considerable impatience of opposition.
They gratified James by recognising him as King, by voting liberal
supplies (which, as he says, was a sum "more agreeable to the King's
necessities and their own good will than to the present abilities of the
people") and (somewhat grudgingly) they passed an Act instituting
Liberty of Conscience. But almost every other Act was in direct conflict
with James's wishes. In his opening speech he promised to consent to
the amendment of the Act of Settlement "so far as may be consistent
with reason, justice and the public jjfood of my people", but Parliament
demanded a return of all lands to the proprietors who had held them in
1641 or to their heirs, except in so far as these proprietors or their heirs